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Editorial note. We are quite certain that the 
people’s interest is to be promoted by an exposition 
of the conduct and character of the corrupt and 
corrupting banking establishments that abound in 
our country; and which, like the plague of the frogs 
in Egypt, penetrate the very kneading troughs of 
thecommunity. Under this assurance, and being 
supported by the people in our course, it is useless 
to say that we shall ardently pursue it to its con- 
summation—which is, to exalt the humble and op- 
pressed, and sap the foundations of the thrones of 
the mighty;—to reform, if reformation be possi. 
ble, to destroy, where destruction is necessary: with 
what success time will develope—Out it is a satis- 
faction to know that we have done some good already. 
We shall patiently wait for the ‘‘moving of the 
waters” by the spirit of rruta: the people will act 
in due season. If present evils cannot be correct- 
ed, as they ought—a further extension of the con- 
suming fire of speculation may be checked. 

The following articles are sketched for the press: 
1. Remarks on the agreement of the bank of the 
United States to pay its dividends in Europe, to 
be written out with a pen as sharp as we can point 
it. 2. Statistical facts to shew that the pauperism 
of England has advanced step by step with the in- 
crease of her paper medium, and that the former is 
an inevitable consequence of the latter.* 3. Reme- 
dies, to check the progress of evil: by which well- 
meaning honest banks may be protected, and shav. 
ing shops tumbled upon the heads of their builders. 

These are the three first principal things that the 
editor expects to publish on this subject—but he 
is unwilling to break in upon the series of his ac- 
complished co-adjutor, and some of them may not 
appear for a considerable time. In all that we 
shall say—though we do not affect the use of emo- 
lients in a case so desperate, we trust that our own 
dignity ‘will be preserved in refraining from un- 
befitting language, in general—it is known that 
we never assail individuals. Q¢pWhen the poison 
lies low, the cutting must be deep to disengage it; 
the writer of “the paper system,” in his present 
number, thus cuts to cure. 





(CP Under an impressive sense of the high obliga. 
tion and serious responsibility thereby imposed, 
the editor believes it expedient to reiterate his 
thanks for the support given to the WEEKLY REGIS- 
TER. It is athing, perbaps, unparalleled in the his- 
tory of printing, that an o/destablishment and one 
such as this is, without any peculiar excitement of 
the public feeling or new merit in itself, should ob- 
tam at the rate of nearly ONE THOUSAND new 
‘subscribers per annum—whicb, we have good rea- 
son to hope, will not be much more than the num. 
ber received for the year to end in September en- 
suing. In the mean time, the voluntary discon- 
tinuances have been very few, though many papers 
have been stopped for a neglect of our terms: some 
in arrears, from various considerations, have been 





*The measure talked of in England (see foreign 
articles) if carried into execution, will most as. 
suredly end the ‘paper system” in that country. 
It ig exactly like getting n2fes shaved to pay the 
discount on shaved notes. 
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otherwise dealt with—but, if they thought one 
moment on the additional trouble they cause by 
such neglect in compelling us to forward account 
after account and statement after statement (to say 
nothing of the right and justice of the matter) we 
are very sure that they would not suffer it. These 
little dues make up the whole from which to disbursé 
our heavy expenditures, and require as much at- 
tention as if they amounted to 5 or 10 hundred, in- 
stead of 5 or 10 dollars. Itis “rightful and rea- 
sonable,” as Mr. Jefferson says, that “the procedure 
should be corrected’ We guarantee the safety 
of the mails, and are willing even to pay the post- 
age, if any gentleman pleases to tax us with it. 
What more can we do to facilitate remittances? 
What excuse is left for non-remittance? 

*,"It is proper to add, while on the subject of mo- 
ney—that his late regulations have convinced the 
editor that the complaint of non-payment of his 
dues (heretofore too often and too severely urged; 
bythe pressure it caused upon him) belonged 
more to a defect in his own system of business than 
to the want of a willingness, or an ability, in his 
subscribers to pay him the pittance that he earned 
of them. The success of these regulations will 
insure their future observance; and it is with real 
pride that the editor gratefully acknowledges the 
rigid punctuality and minute promptitude that 
now so generally characterises his widely scatter- 
ed supporters. It is by such conduct oniy, that the 
life of any periodical work can be sustained. It is, 
also, acorner stone of the FREEDOM OF THE PRESS, 
and the fabrick tobe erected upon it, is 1nDEPEN- 
DENT TRUTH. 








Samuel Adams. 


PRESIDENT ADAMS LO MR. TUDOR, 
(Communicated for the Register by President Adams. } 


Quincy, April 15, 1817. 

Dear sir—lI have received your obliging 

o 
favor of the 8th, but cannot consent to your 
resolution to ask no more questions. Tour 
questions revive my sluggish memory. Since 
our national legislature have established a na- 
tional painter—a wise measure, for which I 
thank them, my imagination runs upon the 
art, and has already painted, I know not how 
many, historical pictures. I have sent you 
one, give me leave to send another. he 
bloody rencountre between the citizens. and 
the soldiers, on the 5th of March, 1770, pro- 
duced a tremendous sensation throughout the 
town and country. The people assembled first 
at Faneuil Hall, and adjourned to the old 
South Church, to the number, as was cenjec- 
tured, of ten or twelve thousand men, among 
whom were the most virtuous, substantial, inde- 
endent, disinterested and intelligent citizens. 
They formed themselves into a regular deli- 
berative body, chose their moderator and se- 
cretary, entered into discussions, deliberations 





‘committees. 


and debates, adopted resolutions, appointe,! 
What has become of these ‘re- 
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cords, Mr. Tuder? Where are they? Their 
tesolutions in public were conformable to those 
of every man in private, whe dared to express 
his thoughts or his feelings, “that the regular 
soldiers should be banished from the town, at 
all hazards.” Jonathan Williams,a very pious, 
inoffensive and conscientious gentleman, was 
their moderator. A remonstrance to the go- 
vernor, or the governor and council, was or- 
dained, and a demand that the regular troops 
should be removed from the town. <A com- 
mittee was appointed to present this remon- 
strance, of which Samuel Adams was the chair- 
nan. 

Now for the picture—The theatre and the 
scenery are the same with those at the discus- 
sion_of writs of assistance. The same glorious 
portraits of king Charles II, and king James II, 
to which might be added, and should be added, 
little miserable likenesses of gov. Winthrop, 
gov. Broadstreet, gov. Endicott and gov. Bel- 
cher, hung up in obscure corners of the room. 
Lieut. gov. Hutchinson, commander in chief in 
the absence of the governor, must be placed at 
ie head of the council table. Lieut. col. Dal- 
ryinple, commander in chief of his majesty’s 
military forces, taking rank of all his majesty’s 


val power within its jurisdiction.”” So obvious- 
ly t.ue and so irrefragable was the reply, that 
itis astonishing that Mr. Hutchinson should 
have so grossly betrayed the constitution, and 
so attrociously have violated the duties of his 
office by asserting the contrary. But either 
the fears or the ambition of this gentlemen, 
upon this and many other occasions, especially 
in his controversy with the two houses, three 
years afterwards, on the supremacy of parlia- 
ment, appear to have totally disarranged his 
understanding. He certainly asserted in pub- 
lic, in the most solemn manner, a multitude of 
the roundest falsehoods, which he must have 
known to be such, and which he must have 
known could be easily and would certainly be 
detected, if he had not wholly lost his memory 
—even of his own public writings. You, Mr. 
Tudor, knew Mr. Adams from your childhood 
to his death. In his common appearance, he 
was a plain, simple, decent citizen, of mid- 
dlingstature, dress and manners.—He had an 
exquisite ear for music—anda charming voice, 
when he pleased toexert it. Yet his ordinary 
speeches in town meetings, in the house of re- 
presentatives and in congress, exhibited no- 
thing extraordinary; but, upon great occa- 





counsellors, must be seated by the side of the 
lieutenant-governor and commander in chief, 
of the province. Eight and-twenty counsellors 
maist be painted,all seated at the council board. 
Let me see—what costume? what was the 
fashion of that day? in the month of March? 
large white wigs, English scarlet cloth cloaks, 
some of them with gold laced hats, not on their 
heads, indeed, in so august a presence, but on 
the table before them, or under the table be- 
neath them. Before these illustrious person- 
ages appeared Samurt Apams, a member of 
the house of representatives and their clerk, 
now at the head of the committee of the great 
assembly at the old South Church. Thucidydes, 
Livy or Sallust would make a speech for him— 
or, perhaps, the Italian Bota, if he had known 
any thing of this transaction—one of the most 





sions, when his deeper feelings were excited, 
he erected himself, or rather nature seemed to 
erect him, without the smallest symptom of af- 
fectation, into an upright dignity of figure and 
gesture, and gave a harmony to his voice which 
made a strong impression on spectators and 
auditors,—the more lasting for the purity, cor- 
rectness and nervous elegance of his stile. 
This was a delicate and a dangerous crisis. 
The question in the last resort was, whether 
the town of Boston should become a scene of 
carnage and desolation or not? Humanity to 
the soldiers conspired with a regard for 
the safety of the town, in suggesting the 
wise measure of calling the town together 
to deliberate. For nothing short of the most 
solemn prowises to the people that the sol- 
diers should, at all hazards, be driven from 





important of the revolution—but I am wholly 
incapable of it; and, if I had vanity enough to 
think myself capable of it,should not dare to at- 
tempt it. He represented the state of the town 
and the country,—the dangerous, ruinous and 
fatal effects of standing armies in populous ci- 
ties in time of peace, and the determined reso- 
lution of the public, that the regular troops, at 
ail events, should be removed from the town. 
Licut. gov. Hutchinson, then commander in 
chief, at the head of a trembling council, said, 
‘he had no authority over the king’s troops, 
that they had their separate commander and 
separate orders and instructions, and that he 
could not interfere with them.” Mr. Adams 
instantly appealed to the charter of the pro- 
vince, by which the governor, and in his ab- 
sence the lieutenant governor, was constituted 


the town, had preserved its peace. Not only 
tbe immense assemblies of the people from 
day to day—but military arrangements from 
night to night, were necessary to keep the peo- 
ple and the soldiers from getting together by 
the ears. The life of a red coat would not 
have been safe in any street or corner of the 
town. Nor would the lives of the inhabitants 
have been much more secure. The whole mili- 
tia of the city was in requisition, and posed | 
watches and guards were every where placed. 
We were all upon a level; no man was ex- 
‘empted; our military officers were our only 
superiors. I had the honor to be summoned 
in my turn—and attended at the state house 
with my musket and bayonet, my broad sword 
and cartridge box, under the command of the 
famous Paddock. I know you will laugh at 








‘comgrander in chief ofall the military and na- 





my military figure—but I believe there was 
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not a more obedient soldier in the regiment, | 
nor one more impartial between the people 
and the regulars. In this character I was up- 
on duty all night in my turn. No man ap- 
peared more anxious or more deeply impress- 
ed with a sense of danger on all sides, than our 
commander Paddock. He called me, common 
soldier as I was, frequently to his councils.— 
I had a great deal of conversation with him; 
and no man appeared more apprehensive of a 
fatal calamity to the town or more zealous by 
every prudent measure to prevent it. Suc 

was the situation of affairs when Samuel 
Adams was reasoning with lieut. gov. Hutch- 
inson and lieut. col. Dalrymple. He had fair- 
ly driven them from all their outworks, breast- 
works and entrenchments, to their citadel. 
There they paused and considered and delibe. 
rated. ‘The heads of Hutchinson and Dalrym- 
ple were laid together in whispers for a long 
time—when the whispering ceased, a long 
and solemn pause ensued, extremely apse 
to an impatient expecting audience. Hutch- 
inson, in time, broke silence—he had con- 
sulted with col. Dalrymple, and the col. had 
authorized him to say that he might order one 
regiment down to the castle if that would sa- 
tisty the people. With a self-recollection, a 
self-possession, a self-command, a presence 


of mind that was admired by every man pre-|P 


sent, Samuel Adams arose with an air of dig- 
nity and majesty of which he was sometimes 
capable, stretched forth his arm, though even 
then quivering with palsy, and with an har- 
monious voice and decisive tone, said ‘if the 
lieutenant governor or col. Dalrymple, or both 
together, have authority to remove one regi- 
ment, they have authority to remove two—and 
nothing short of the total evacuation of the 
town by all the regular troops, will satisfy the 
public mind or preserve the peace of the pro- 
vince.” 

These few words thrilled through the veins 
of every man in the audience and produced 
the great result. After a little awkward hesi- 
tation, it was agreed that the town should be 
evacuated and both regiments sent to the cas- 
tle. 

After all this gravity it is merry enough to 
relate that William Molineaux, was obliged to 
march side by side with the commander of 
some of their troops, to protect them from the 
indignation of the people, in their progresseto 
the wharf of embarkation for the castle. Nor 
is it less amusing that lord North, as I was re- 
peatedly and credibly informed in England, 
with his characteristic mixture of goud humor 
and sarcasin, ever after called these troops by 
the title of “Sam. Adams’ two regiments.” 

The painter should seize upon the critical 


moment when Samuel Adams stretched out! 


his arm and made his last speech. 


——— eon 


—— —— EY 


painted as much as the surrender of Burgoyne 
— Whether any artist will ever attempt it I 
know not. JOHN ADAMS. 
Judge Tudor. 











Braddock’s defeat— Washington. 


The following extract of a letier from the venerable 
Witiiam Finpury, esg. to the editor, dated at 
Youngstown, Penn. March 27, 1818, -contributes 
something to the stock of information we are so de- 
strous to collect as to the earlier events in the histo- 
ry of these United States, and pays a handsome tri- 
bute to the virtues of the YATHER OF HIS COUNTRY. 
S:r—On perusing the different accounts given of 

Braddock’s defeat, in the Register of June 15, vol. 

X. my attention was forcibly struck by the state- 

ment of Smollett, page 351, in which he says, ‘‘at 

last the general, whose obstinacy seemed to in- 
crease with the danger, after having had some horses | 
shot under him, received a musket shot through 
his right arm and lungs, of which he died ina 
few hours, having been carried off the field by the 
bravery of lieut. col. Gage, and another of his oth- 
cers.” I was surprised indeed, to see Gage’s bra- 
very boasted of, to wham I had always heard cow- 
ardice ascribed, from the time I first heard of his 
name. Officers engaged in the same battle fre- 

quently vary in their accounts of it, yet paying a 

strict regard to truth; but this is an absolute fulse- 

hood: I am enabled to say so on the authority of 
general Washington himself, to whem falsehood, 

misrepresentation, or vain boasting never was im- 

uted. 

It was well known to those acquainted with him 
that general Washington rarely, if ever, in mixed 
companies, introduced or engaged in conversation 
on the events of ihe revolutionary war; but he was 
much less reserved with respect to earlier scenes, 
and particularly about the western country; and as 
1, fur some time, was the only member of congress 
from the western counties of Pennsylvania, and be- 
fore this time acquainted with the president, he 
frequently introduced conversation about thatcoun- 
try with me. On one occasion, in a mixed compa- 
ny, some question being asked of me, then sitting 
next the president, about the Big Meadows anc 
Dunbar’s run, by col Sprigg of Maryland, which [ 
could not answer, the president, to whom I refered 
the question, in answering them, described Dun- 
bar’s camp to which the remains of Braddock’s 
army retired after the defeat. From this, in com- 
pliance with such enquiries as I suggested, he en- 
tertained us with the most particular information 
of that defeat that I had heard. He asked me if 
{ knew Braddock’s road—I said I did, but that it 
was now changed in many places. He ssid it was 
then new and hard to find in the dark; that there had 
been acoldness between the general and Dunbar, 
a circumstance which too frequently took place be- 
tween the first and second in command; that in 
consequence of this he, as aid-de-camp, was under 
the necessity of going with the orders to colonel 
Dunbar, but first to stop the retreat in a proper si- 
tuation, which was the easter done as the enemy 
did not pursue. That he overiook col. Gage three 
miles ahead of the place in which he had halted 
the retreating army, and to which he sent Gage 
‘back; that this being done, he with two men in 
company, in one of the most wet and darkest 
‘nights, in which they had of.en to alight and grope 





It will be as difficult to do justice as so paint 
an Anollo—~and the transaction deserves to be 


for the road, and after travelling forty miles, arriv- 
ed at Dunbar’ camp about sun rise. He said he 


had taken care of the wounded general, and had 
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him carefully brought to Braddock’s camp in a 
tumbril—and that on a retreat over the mountains 
being determined on by Dunbar, without necessity, 
he buried general Braddock’s corps in the middle 
of the road, makiug waggons and horses to pass 
over it, to conceal it from the Indians, designing 
at some future day to erect a monument to his me- 
mory, which he had no opportunity of doing till 
after the revolutionary war, when he made deli- 
gent search for his grave, but the road had been so 
much turned and the clear land so extended that 
it could not be found. 

I had, in the course of conversation, mentioned 
the bad impression I had received of gen. Brad- 
dock as an officer, both in Ireland and this country, 
ever since | was a small boy. ‘True, true,” says 
he, “he was unfortunate, but his character was 
much too severely treated; that he was one of the 
honestest and best men of any British officer with 
whom he had been acquainted; evenin the manner 
of fighting he was not more to blame than others, 
—that of all that were consulted, only one per- 
son objected to it,” (probably himself) anc look- 
ing around seriously to me, he said, Braddock 
was both my general and my physician—I was at- 
tacked with a dangerous fever on the march and he 
left a sergeant to take care of me, and James’ fever 
powders, with directions how to give them, anda 
wagon to bring me on when I would be able, 
which was only the day before the defeat, the first 
day I had rid a horse for a considerable time and 
then had to ride with a pillow under me. This 
conversation, though I thought it interesting at the 
time, is ef little importance now, further than to 
show the absolute falsehood of Smollett’s charac- 
ter of Gage; that instead of conducting the retreat, 
carrying off the body of the general, &c. he was 
among the foremost to run away and run the fur- 
thest,—which justly entailed on him the character 
of cowardice ever after. 

Since I am in the way of writing about Washing- 
ton, I will add one serious scene through which he 
passed, which is little known, and with which he 
concluded this conversation. He asked me how 
near If lived to Layalhana old Fort, and if I knew a 
run from the Laurel Hill that fell into the creek 
near it. I told him the distance of my residence, 
and that I knew the run. He told me that at a 
considerable dista.ce up that run his life was in as 
great hazard as ever ithad been in war. That he 
had been ordered to march some troops to reinforce 
a bullock-guard on their way to the camp—that he 
marched his party in single file with trailed arms, 
and sent arunner to inform the British officer in 
what manner he would meet him. The runner 
arrived and delivered his message, but he did not 
know how it was that the British officer paid no 
attention to it, and the parties met in the dark and 
fired on each other till they killed thirty of their 
own men; nor could they be stopped till he had to 
go in between the fires and threw up the muzzles 
of their guns with his sword. 

The fort which in conversing with me, he and 
many others always called Layalhana, after the 
name of the creek, was also named Ligoniers, near 
which there is uow a town ofthatname, This took 
place during gen. Forbes’ campaign. 


The Paper System—No. Itt. 


[VS EFFECTS ON THE FARMERS. 








ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF TUE REGISTER. 
Str—The cultivators of the earth constitute the 
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only real and substantial wealth. They furnish the 
food of man—they give to the merchant the staples 
of his trade—to the manufacturer the materials of 
his workmanship; to the laborer his most wholesome 
and virtuous occupation—and to the mechanic, his 
employment and his bread. Agriculture is the only 
lasting source of national wealth, because it is in- 
dependent of those political changes that turn the 
course of commerce and manufactures into new 
channels; and its history never presents such exam- 
ples of short-lived grandeur, founded by permanent 
decay, as are exhibited by Tyre, Venice, Genoa, 
and many other states. An agricultural people be- 
long exclusively to their own country; and are, ina 
great degree, out of the reach of those regulutions, 
made at the pleasure of governments, over which they 
nave no controul; which exercise a decisive influence on 
the well-being of merchants, and render those, depen- 
dent on commerce, almost as much the subjects of every 
other commercial state as of their own. Agriculture 
is, most emphaticall:, the employment becoming a 
republican people, since it introduces none of those 
tremendous inequalities of wealth and poverty, that 
create the materials of tyranny—nobles and beggars 
—oppressors and slaves. Its gains are moderate and 
sure; it enriches by salutary degrees, and by the 
exercise of industry and frugality, the two great 
pillars of a virtuous state. Its inviolable operation 
is, in short, to produce a beautiful system of equali- 
ty—equally removed from the splendid, corrupting 
prodigality of unbounded wealth, and the debasing 
wretchedness of pinching poverty. It was aerr- 
CULTURE that changed the earth from a wilderness 
to a garden, and man from a brute to a civilized 
being. Its virtuous labors, while they mellowed 
the soil, humanized his manners, and turned him 
from war and plunder, hitherto his only occupa- 
tions, to cultivate social feelings, to cherish social 
rights, and that sacred good-fellowship which arises 
from the influence of neighborhood—the inter- 
change of friendly offices, and the sense of mutual 
dependence. 

To me, then, the rack or THE counTRY is the true 
mirror in which to look for the expression of na- 
tional happiness. The situation of the FARMER iS 
my criterion of national prosperity. Agricultural 
plenty makes a people rich and happy—commercial 
plenty, such as our’s, is the forerunner of national 
degradation—for great importatiors of goods, if 
they are not paid for by an exchange of the pro- 
ducts of the land, make a nation of debtors; anda 
nation of debtors is a nation of slaves. Let brokers 
and speculators perish, so the farmer preserves his 
sturdy independence; for, so long as that is preserv- 
ed, the other honest classes of the community will 
not decay; unless, as in the present state of things, 
the country has been bloated, by artificial means, 
into a precocious expansion, which cannot be either 
salutary or lasting. Only let us free ourselves from 
the wretched rag-system, and, though we may not 
see $9 many upstart brokers rolling in wealth, or so 
many suffering laborers, who are swallowed up by 
the monopoly of speculators—or so many wretched 
paupers, reduced from fancied riches to real beg- 
gary—yet, sir, we shall see what is much better: we 
shall see, in their stead, a wholesome, widely dif- 
fused competence among all classes, equally remoy- 
ed from the extremes of splendor and poverty, on 
which the reeuBLICAN INSTITUTIONS Of our country 
nay rest with permanent security. 

Looking, then, to the welfare of the farmer as the 
best, andthe only, foundation of national prosperity, 
whenever I would test the character of any system, 














The products of the soil are its | 


American nation. 


financial or commercial, I always study its effects 
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on the landed interest; and if I find them injurious 
to that, I do not hesitate to pronounce the system 
unwise and impolitic. The interests of the culti- 
vators of the land can never be sacrificed to those 
of any other class, or classes, of the community, 
without the injury recoiling upon their own heads. 
As well might we attempt to deepen a stream of 
water by drying up its source—or to purify it by 
polluting the fountain from whence it issues. Let 
me now proceed to enquire into the efficiency of 
the paper system, testing it by these plain princi- 
ples, which I defy the most logical broker, or casu- 
istical speculator to overthrow, however he may 
ebscure them, by quoting the jargon of political 
economists, originally hired to prop up the national 
debt of England. 

The two boasted benefits which the farmers are 
said to derive from the paper-rag system, are the 
facility of procuring money, from the banks, where- 
with to improve their lands, and the increased 
price of the land, as well as of its produce. As to 
the first, sir, ! am one of those desperate unbeliev- 
ers, who doubt whether the virtue, the happiness, 
or the prosperity of a people, are enhanced by the 
facility of running in debt. I believe that the only 
true and lasting basis of honorable and salutary in- 
dependence, to the laboring classes, is industry and 
frugality; for I know, by experience, that a depen- 
dence on any other props is sure to be followed by 
idleness, debauchery, extravagance and ruin.—| 
Whenever a state of public feeling is produced, 
where men are not ashamed of being in debt, the 
mind loses its proper sense of manly independence; 
and whenever the salutary obstacles to borrowing 
money are removed, and men are invited to become 
debtors by the facility of borrowing, the axe is laid 
to the root of national industry, which is the foun- 
dation of national virtue and prosperity. In no 
well organized state of society ought the generality 
of men to become borrowers; and in no class of any 
community can borrowing become general, without 
ultimately ending in its ruin. A man may some- 
times be placed in a situation where a loan will be 
greatly advantageous; but he who bottoms his pros. 
perity on money belonging to others, and which 
may be reclaimed at any time, is worse than'the fool 
who built his house on a foundation of sand. 

There was a time—I speak in the melancholy 
fast tense when recurring to the days of agricultu- 
ral prosperity—There was a time, when it was dis- 
graceful in a farmer to borrow money, and his re- 
spectability was seriously injured by becoming a 
dependent on banks. These honest people had a 
just and instinctive abhorrence to these institu- 
tions, and, without exactly reasoning on the subject, 
they arrived at just conclusions. They saw that 
the art of becoming rich, without either capital or 
industry—the power of creating wealth from rags 
—must, in the end, inevitably prove highly injuri- 
ous to every man possessed of real property. It was 
plain, that if men could grow rich by such means, 
the value of industry and land must continue to di. 
minish insensibly, because it is impossible to give 
a fictitious value to any imaginary and worthless 
commodity, without diminishing, in the like propor- 
tion, the value of what is real. The farmer had 
earned dearly, the money with which he purchased 
his land; and when he saw the facility with which 
land could be acquired without labor, or silver, or 
gold, he could not fail to be struck with a convic- 
tion of the truth. He saw and feit, that the system 
of rags must either be destroyed or that he must 
become an accomplice or a victim. These truths 


| portion as the number of banks, without capital, is 


increased; and we now every day see them, either 
selling their lands to invest their proceeds in banks, 
or to flee to some sequeStered region where none 
are to be found—or we see them driven to sacrifice 
their inheritance to pay their discounts. : 
Of all men living, the Amenrcan FARMER had the 
least vecasion to borrow money. If he was born to 
the inheritance of a farm, that farm would support 
him as it did his father before him—-if, like him, he 
was frugal and industrious. If he had no land of 
his own, he could get it in his neighborhood; he 
could buy it without money, and pay for it by his 
industry. T',e payments were always so propor- 
tioned as to give him a fair chance of meeting them 
from the profits of his land; and, being aware of 
this, he lost every other dependence but that be- 
coming a man—a dependence on his own exertions. 
The different periods of payment were distant and 
certain,and he knew the precise time that they would 
be demanded. He gaveno security, but a mortgage 
on his farm, and he allowed no extraordinary pre- 
mium on the score of the uncertainty of being able 
to pay. He could, therefore, pursue the even tenor 
of his industry, without being drawn off every srx- 
TY Days, to raise the ways and means for paying 
his sixty days’ bank accommodations; and seldom, 
if ever, did it happen that he was forced, as now- 
a-days, to sacrifice his farm and his produce, at half 
price, to same hungry bank director, to pay a loan, 
unexpectedly demanded, upon some frivolous pre- 
tence. if, inshort, he was prudent and industrious 
—and, without these, even bank loans will not en- 
rich the farmer—he soon became independent; for 
he did not rely on the conscience of brokers, or the 
good will of the petty directors of a petty village 
bank, thirsting for his land, because they were poor, 
and careless of the means of acquiring it—because 
they were unprincipled. 

Or if, sir, he found it difficult to procure a farm 
on these terms, in his more immediate neighbor- 
hood, the fertile regions of the west and south, 
where land was cheap and labor the source of 
wealth, were open to his enterprize and industry. 
Here he was certain of independence, and sure to 
grow moderately rich, as rapidly as it is salutary 
fora man to become so. He required not a shilling 
to buy a farm, for his labor was sure to make it his 
own; and his landlord knew his interest too well 
not to render the situation of his settlers as easy as 
possible. There was a contest for settlers, and not 
for lands on which to settle. I assert, therefore, that 
the farmers wanted no greater facilities in raising 
money than they possessed before the erection of a 
single bank; and I appeal to their present declining 
state, that the facilities they now possess, in conse- 
quence of the multiplication of these mischievous 
and unprincipied institutions,are the sources of their 
speedy and inevitable decay. Such however was 
the situation of the agricultural interest, previous to 
THE GRAND CONSPIRACY OF DESPERATE SPECULATORS, 
AGAINST THE LABORING CLASSES, AND HOLDERS OF 
REAL PROPERTY, IN THE UNITED STATES. In this 
happy state of self-dependence they lived, increas. 
ed and flourished, until the grand discovery which 
has immortalized the age, and will in the end make 
its fate an example, and a warning to posterity. 1 
mean the discovery of the magnum Boyum of bro- 
kers, beggars and speculators—the great chymical 
desideratum which baffled the science of former 
ages, and eluded the researches of wicked wights, 
where ingenuity was supposed to be quickened 
iby unholy leagues with the prince of darkness—J 





are eyery day coming home to the farmers, in pro- | 


mean, the true and genuine piiLosopneR’s styNr, 
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heretofore believed to reside in metals, but now 
found to consist ina mere transmutation of rags. 
We know not the name of the chosen genius who 
first made this fortunate discovery, and calculated 
so justify on the credulity of mankind. But as 
necessity is said to be the mother of invention, it 
ig probable the world is indebted for this most 
valuable secret, to :some beggarly itinerant, who 
having exhausted all methods of swindling by re- 
tail, luckily at last hit upon this admirable expedi- 
ent for carrying on business by wholesale. 

Since then the decline of the landed interest has 
been exactly in proportion to the increase of the 
means of trading, speculating, monopolizing, 
and lending, by the agency of paper banks—to the 
increase of bank dividends, and the rate of depre- 
ciation in the papercurrency. The temptation of, 
nine or ten per cent. per annum, obtained by invest. 
ing money in the banks, no matter whether gain. 
ed honestly or not, has caused all the floating ca- 
pal of the country to be embarked in banks, 
which are now become the only lenders of money, 
through discounts, or thro:gh the channel of usur- 
ers, brokers, and bank directors. To the banks 
then the farmer is courteously invited to borrow 
money, whether he wants’it or not, There is no 
difficulty in his getting loans to the amount of 
nearly the value of his fatm. Nay, it appears by a 
report of a coismittee of the assembly of the state 
of New York, that he is actually coaxed, seduced, 
into borrowing, by the cunning jackalls of the coun: 
try banks. That this seduction is carried on, on a most 
extensive scale, my own experience has demonstrat- 
ed. It is proved by the innumerable suits brought by 
the banks at every town against the holders of real 
property;—it is proved by the testimony of thou- 
sands of farmers, forced into the sacrifice of their 
lands, to pay bank discounts; and it is unanswera- 
bly proved, by the notorious fact, that the banks, 
are gradually acquiring possessio:: of a great por- 
tion of the real property in their respective neigh. 
borhoods. No wonder, sir—people who can ma-) 
nufacture rags at pleasure, which they never mean! 
to redeem, and pass them off for money—and get} 
real property pledged, for the payment of debts: 
thus incurred, mest and witt, at no distant period | 
acquire virtual possession of all the real propexty| 
ef the country. 

I sir, live in a district where there are sixteen| 
or seventeen banks and corporations issuing paper | 
money, within ten miles square. Its population, 
may be 30,000, and its trade may amount to three, 
four or five millions annually. One would be puz- 
zled to guess where all these banks find employ- 
ment for their capitals—it really makes me smile, 
when I apply the word capitals to modern paper 
banks! ‘The riddle is easily read—they lend them 
out on the security of lois bought, and houses 
built with rags borrowed of these banks, to whom 
almost every house and foot of land is tributary, 
and every man a slave. I have estimated on cor- 
rect general data—-that all the property, real and 
nersonal, iand and live stock, two legged and four 
jeraed animals inclusive, if it were sold to-morrow, 
would not redeem the paper issued by these pre- 
cious monied institutions. By a late exposition of 
the affairs of these banks, made to the secretary 
of the treasury, and inadvertantly published, it ap- 
pears that the amount of specie, then in their 
vaults, was somewhere ahout one fifteenth the 
amount of their debts to the public! 

Whata glorious state of things! and what a con- 
goling refleciion it is, to know that this state of 
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have the good fortune to inhabit, but is widely dif. 
fused, and every day becoming more extensive and 
diversified. South of the Connecticut river, we 
seldom find a state legislature meeting, without in 

creasing these blessings; and the first embryo act 
of legislation in the new states, is the creation of 
a litter of banks, to enable a knot of speculators to 
monopolize the land, and hold it ata fictitious va- 
lue, which imposes on the land holder an idle and 
erroneous persuasion, that he has all at once grown 
rich. Thus instead of the country prospering by 
its pure and genuine sources of prosperity, these 
are in fact destroyed by fictitious substitutes, that 
possess no other attribute of reality, than the means 
of scattering ruin around them. 

__All suffer more or less by this substitution of 
ideal, for real wealth, but none so vitally as the 
great landed interest, which is the back-bone of 
this country. The means which formerly sufficed 
to make the farmer independent, are now no lon- 
ger so, because the value of money is decreased, in 
a much greater ratio, than the rise in the price of 
his land and its produce; and above all, because, a 
mode of living extrayagant beyond all former ex- 
ample, is introduced every where in this country, 
by the brokers, bank directors, and speculators, to 
which the revenues and the gains of every other 
class of people are entirely inadequate. The na- 
tural, snd therefore the inevitable consequenees of 
this state of things, may be readily anticipated.— 
Either the farmer, is tempted to sell his land, and 
invest it in some neighboring bank, lured by the ir- 
resistable argument of nine or ten per cent. or he is 
tempted to borrow money which he does not want, 
to speculate, and grow rich of a sudden, like his 
neighbor the bank director. If he takes the first 
course—the stock of capital invested in the culti- 
vation of the land, is djminished in proportion to 
the recruits thus lured from honest and permanent 
independence, to take the chances of banking and 
speculation, and deposite their real riches in the 
same fate with the ideal wealth of pennyless ad- 
venturers. From a useful citizen adding every day 
to the wealth of his country and the happiness of 
his fellow beings, he sinks into a useless drone, nay, 
a mischievous tempter—an animal who preys on 
the unsuspecting, and grows rich on the distress- 
es of his neighbors. 

If, on the contrary, the farmer is tempted, and 
coaxed to accept of a discount, and this is done 
continually by the country and village banks, which 
are of course ever on the alert to procure the se- 
curity of real property for their rags—what then is 
the common effect of such imprudence? He ob- 
tains a temporary accommodation for sixty pays, 
which cannot be useful to him in the slow progress 
of agricultural economy, and which the assurance 
of his friend, the bank director, that his note will 
be renewed forever if he wishes it, renders him 
careless in repaying. Nine times out of ten he is 
not ready to pay the note—which is renewed a de- 
cent number of times, until the favorable period 
for refusing all further accommodation arrives.— 
Banks never want a decent excuse for this—but the 
real reason generally is, that some hungry bank 
director, has cast the eyes of longing on the good 
man’s farm, which, in process of time, is sold at 
public vendue, and sacrificed for half or one third 
its value,—because the little country bank, having 
every body in debt, has only to draw in its dis- 
counts suddenly, to make moneyjso scarce in their 
neighborhood, that there is no competition of pur- 








things is not peculiar to the flourishing district I 


chasers. Instances of this kind occur so frequent: 
ly in the vicinity of these petty unprincipled es- 
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tablishments, that the price of land so far from be- 
ing really enhanced in the country, has sustained a 
real depreciation,on account of the number of farms, 
that are every where sacrificed in the manner I 
have stated. There are more farms for sale, than 
fair and honest purchasers to buy them; and 
though we find land nominally at a great price, we 
do not find ready purchasers, nor indeed any pur- 
chasers at all for it, except bank directors and spe- 
culators, who having a manufactory of money of 
their own, don’t mind a few thousands one way or 
other. To those who never mean to redeem their 
rags, the emission of a few more or less is of no 
earthly consequence. Hence it is that the most 
carelessly generous people in the world, are for 
the most part those who never pay their debts. It 
is not they who give the money—but the laborious 
tradesmen who is never paid for his work—and the 
honest farmer who is stinted in the enjoyment of 
his well earned independence, to supply the un- 
principled prodigality of gamblers and spendthrifts. 
itis thus that laborers dwindle into paupers, and 
land passes away for paper money—for an ideal 
equivalent—impudently professing to be whatit is 
not;—for a mere prom‘se, that will not, and as I 
shall hereafter prove, cannot, and is not meant, to 
be fulfilled. Itis thus that the agriculturalist, the 
proprietor of real estate, is impoverished by the 
diversion of the capital of the country, from the 
land to the bank—from the bank to the broker’s 
shop—to be dealt out at usurious interests. It is 
in this way that real property is swallowed up by 
an ideal monster, having neither flesh, or sub- 
stance or soul, but voracious beyond the fabled ap- 
petites of either giant or ogre. 

A little reflection will convince us, that the uni- 
versal substitution of a currency bearing no intrin- 
sic value, and represented by nothing of intrinsic 
value—and moreover subject to be increased at 
the will of needy men, must produce one of two 
consequences. Ejther the ideal substitute will 
gradually decline, till it becomes worth nothing, 
or it will acquire a solid basis to itself, by a gradu- 
al substitution of real property for ideal nothings 
—by the simple process of lending nothing and tak- 
ing something, as security—in plain English, by ex- 
changing rags, for lands, houses and goods. E1- 
ther of these alternatives, is almost equally fatal 
to the possessor of property—for it matters not 
much, whether he is ruined by a general bankrupt- 
cy, or by the exchange of his property for worth- 
less bank paper. If either, however, the latter is 
the most fatal—for in the event of the former ca- 
tastrophe, he may still chance to keep his land, 
which will again attain to its proper value —where.-| 
as, in the latter case, he gets nothing but rags for 
his land, and when they are worthless, he is worth 
nothing. To this last and most fatal catastrophe 
are we approaching; for it is a maxim, self-evident, 
that as the gains on false capitals are real, they 
cannot be the genuine produce of these capitals. 
Out of nothing—nothing can come; and of those 
who possess nothing, nothing can be obtained.— 
‘Whence then the enormous bank dividends with 
which the people are every day insulted? They 
come from the men of real capital, and the honest la- 
borer, whose lubor is his capital: —they are the aggre- 
gate of the diminutign of the wealth of the one, ana 
the hard earned gains of the other,—they are the sum 
total of the great Tax levied on property, and labor, by 
brokers, bank directors, and speculators. 

No wonder then, that the laborers are in want 
of their usual and customary comforts; or that tne 


yand hopeless victims of this pernicious system of 
swindling, are every day selling their lands, either 
voluntarily or from necessity, Either to invest their 
proceeds in some newly erected bank, foiste/ 
through a corrupt legislature, or to pay for the 
toan of money which they have frittered away tip- 
oO expensive improvements, that add nothing to 
their wealth and comfort, and desperate specu!a- 
tions that have ended in their ruin. 
whe holds large estates in the north-western part 
of the state of New York, related to me the fol- 
lowing facts, the summer previous to the last. ~ 
About two years before, he had sold several farms, 
at the usual price, and customary periods of pay- 
ment. 
any complaints, but in the interval between that 
aud the second, a litter of banks had been whelp- 
ed in the neighborhood, and the poor husbandme: 
were in a fair way of being swallowed up by the 
speculations and monopolies, of an upstart race of 
RAG NOBILITY. 
dy paid, if he would take back the land. 
they wanted to remove to some place, where there were 
no bunks toeat themup. Alas! where shall they go 
to find this asylum from brokers and speculators? 
The borders of the Mississippi, the Missouri, [ili- 
nois, Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, are infested 
by this pernicious fry—and the depths of the fo- 
rests swarm with paper banks, that lend their mo- 


A gentleman 


The first payment had been made without 


They offered to forfeit the snm alreu- 
They said 


ney at par, to miserable dupes, who pass it away at 
a depreciation of ten or fifteen per cent. A mo- 
ment’s consideration will let us into the manner in 
which this operates on the borrower. Every time 
he goes to the bank, he loses ten or fifteen per cent. 
on the money he procures—and in this way his 
Property, as the honest farmer expresses it, is 
“eaten up,” by ten and fifteen per cent. at a time. — 
It may be urged by the ingenious abstract reason- 
ers, on the mysteries of financiering and banking, 
that the farmers are not obliged to borrow of the 
banks; they ean let alone if they please—and for 
the consequences of his voluntary acts, a man can 
blame none but himself. The position is true, 
provided no coaxing or temptations are used. Yet 
after all, ‘lead us not into temptation”’ is the wisest 
prayer ever put into the mouth of man. Nothing 
that offers an extensive allurement to folly, impru- 
dence, and extravagance, ought ever to receive the 
sanction of a wise and virtuous legislator, whose 
first duty it is to guard a people against factitiaqus, 
and unnecessary tenpta'ions, and shield them from 
those arts which cunning and unprineipled men use 
to deceive and ruin the simple and the unwary. 
Unless I deceive myself, | have now pretty clear- 
ly proved, by general reasonings founded on the 
nature of man, which is the same yesterday, to-day 
and forever,—as well as by facts drawn from ac- 
tual experience and observation, that the paper- 
system, is rapidly undermining the prosperity of 
the LANDED InTerEsT. That its inevitable opera- 
tion is to swallow up all the real property of the 
nation, asit has done in England.* The same con- 











*This remark deserves most serious considera. 
tion. “Ihe middle class, so long the boast and plo- 
ry of England, has been swept away by the mo- 
dern flood of paper. It is ¢his that has caused a fii 
part of thelaboring population to become pauners-— 
and which, if it lasts a little longer, will “restore” 
to that country the “ancient and venerable” feuda! 
system, in fact, ifnot ia form. Ihavea sketch uf 
an article prepared to shew by figures that paw 
perism has advanced in Eagland puri passu wit 








farmers finding themselves becoming the helpless, 


| the increase of paper money. 
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sequences will result here. The farmers will be- 
come paupers, and the laborers, street beggars, 
or midnight thieves. Whether 1 have succeeded 
or not however, in this attempt, I hereby invite, the 
right honorables of the nation—the lofty rac MEN 
-—the righteous fraternity of brokers, bank direc- 
tors, speculators, lottery office men, LEGISLATIVE 
convents, and bribery mongers—the bribers and 
the bribed, to crawl forth, and club their wits to 
disprove, what I have thus plainly stated. The 
newspapers, which are silent as the grave concern- 
ing the abuses of the paper system, I dare swear 
may be made vocal like Memnon’s statue, at the 
touch of the golden ray. These watchful guar- 
dians of the rights and liberties of the people, will 
dgqubtless marshal their columns, if the proper 
arguments are applied, to defend these calumniat- 
ed worthies, and help to bolster a system, so admi- 
vably calculated to further the great ends of all 
"LEGITIMATE GOVERNMENTS” —beggary, dependence 


and roguery on one hand,—inordinate wealth, ir- 


repressible insqlence, and boundless corruption on 
the other. 








Naval Affairs. 
Report of the naval committee, on the resolution to in- 
quire into the laws governing the navy, Cc. 
April 1, 1818. Read, and ordered to lie upon 
the table. 

The committee on naval affairs, to whom were re- 
ferred a resolution, instructing them to inquire 
whether any, and if any, what alterations are 
necessary and proper to be made inthe several 
laws relating to the government of the navy; also, 


the proceedings of certain courts martial lately | 


held in the Mediterranean, for the trials of cap- 
tain Oliver H. Perry, captain John Heath, and 


captain John O. Creighton;* also the memorial of 


certain midshipmen belonging to the Mediter- 


ranean squadron, addressed to the president ofa portion of their civil rights. 


the United States, 
Report: the committee have examined the sever- 
al subjects referred to them, and are of opinion, 


that the general regulations for the government of | view of the question. 


the navy do not require to be changed. With a 
view of ascertaining whether the circumstances 
which lately transpired in the Mediterranean, have 
grown out of a defect in the law, or the adminis- 
tration of the law, the committee, after an atten- 
tive consideration of the law, and of the several 
cases determined under it, think the defect is nat 
in the law. Their attention hgs been particularly 
drawn to the 3d, 14th, and 30th sections of the act 
‘for the better government ofthe navy of the 
United States.”? The 3d section of said act is in 
the following words: ‘‘Any officer, or other person 
in the navy, who shall be guilty of oppression, 
cruelty, &c. shall, if an officer, be cashiered, or 
suffer such other punishment as a court martial 
shall adjudge,” &e. The 14th section of said act, 
is in the following words: “No officer or private in 





* We have mislaid the pamphlet containing the 
documents relative to capt. Creighton—but the 
@ilowing are the facts of the case as recollected— 
Capt. C. was charged with striking a midshipman 
with a speaking trumpet—it appeared, that he was 
not sensible of having done so—that if he did do 
it, it was only for the purpose of exciting atten- 
tion, at a time when considerable activity was ne- 
cessary on the deck of the ship; and he totally dis- 
avowed any intended insult or injury to the person 
struck. ~ : ED. REG. 


the navy, shall disobey the lawful orders of bis 
superior officer, or strike him, or draw, or offer to 
draw or raise any weapon,against him, while in the 
execution of the duties of his office, on pain of 
death, or such other punishment as a court martial 
shall inflict.” The SOth section of said act is in 
the following words: ‘No commanding officer shall, 
of his own authority, discharge a commissioned or 
warrant officer, nor strike, nor punish him other- 
wise than by suspension or confinement, &c.; any 
commanding officer offending herein, shall be pu- 
nished at the discretion of a court martial.” It 
willbe observed that the punishment denounced 
against an inferior officer for striking, &c. his su- 
perior, may be death or such other punishment as 
a court.martial may adjudge; whilst for a similar of- 
fence committed by a superior officer against an 
inferior, the punishment is suchas the discretion of 
a court martial mayaward. In these two articles, 
such an inequality of punishment, is supposed by 
many to exist, as to call for a change of the law. 
This impression did not escape the attention ofthe 
committee; but on mature reflection, they were led 
to doubt the propriety of the opinion—striking, 
drawing weapons, &c. on the part of inferiors 
against superiors, in military bodies, carries along 
with it the idea ofinsubordination and mutiny; un- 
der such circumstances no military body can exist, 
or ifitexist at all, it must be to purposes worse 
than useless. Itis believed, that at all times, and 
in all nations, who had correct ideas of military cis- 
cipline, the powerto punish mutiny with death, 
has been vested in their military tribunals; nor do 
they think it could be dispensed with in this go- 
vernment; for they believe the principle to be cor- 
rect, that in free governments, the rigor of milita- 
‘ry discipline is as necessary, perhaps more so, as 
under governments of adifferent character; and it 
is a circumstance well understood, that persons 
going into military service, part for the time with 
The committee 
are of opinion, that it would be inexpedient to 
change this part of the naval regulations. 

Their attention was next drawn to the opposite 
Oppres.ion, and striking 
inferiors by superiors, are punishable; the first, by 
cashiering, or such other punishment as a court 
martial shall adjudge, the second, at the discretion 
of a court martial. This part of the subject hav- 
ing given rise to the late occurrences among the 
officers in the Mediterranean, claimed and receiv- 
ed the undivided attention of the committee. They 
examined the propriety of fixing some definite 
punishment in these cases; such as a suspension 
for a certain length of time, below which, no court 
martial should be at liberty to go, in adjudging the 
penalty to be awarded for a commission of the of- 
fence. But, on mature consideration, difficulties, 
which the committee considered as great, if not 
insuperable, were believed to attend such a pro- 
vision. Let us suppose that such is the law; when 
the case comes to be examined, it is found that a 
oumber of circumstances. exist, which reduce the 
offence to almost nothing; or on the other hand, 
circumstances are discovered of a character so 
aggravated, as to give ita very different complex- 
ion. Let us take by way of illustration, the two 
cases of capiain Perry and captain Creigh- 
ton, both now under the consideration of the 
committee: in the former, the committee see 
circumstances of a character, which in their 
opinion, would have justified a much more rigorous 
sentence of the court martial towards that officer, 





as high and deserved a favorite of his country as 
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he was; and itis with no small regret, that the 
committee feel it their duty to express the opinion. 
On the other hand, for a charge in part of a simi- 
lar character, the charge of striking midshipman 
Marston by captain Creighton, they see nothing of 
sufficient importance to have attracted attention. 
Thus situated, numberless shades of difference at- 
tending almost every case which can be supposed 
to occur, the committee believe that fixing by 
lawa minimum punishment, if it were of suffici- 
ent magnitude to have any effect, would be impro- 
per. The committee think a réference to our civil 
trials will illustrate this part of the subject. Thus 
in the trial by jury, that body exercise an entire 
discretion, in all actions of assault and battery, &c. 
and graduate the penalty to the offence, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of each case. It is also 
in accordance with the mild character of the cri- 
minal codes of most of the states composing this 
union, in which ascale of punishment is gradua- 
ted according to the degree of the offence. The 
committee know, that where the law can be defin- 
ed with propriety, the discretion of no tribunal 
whatever ought to be as much relied on, as proper 
legal definitions. They have stated the difficul- 
ties which presented themselves, and which they 
find of such a character, as to induce them to con-| 
sider a change unadvisable. The committee also 
state, that it would be with much reluctance they 
would relinquish their confidenee in courts martial, 
composed of those officers whose conduct has so 
justly merited the confidence of their country. 

The committee are aware, that in examining the 
conduct of the courts martial referred to them, the 
path of their duty led over delicate ground. They 
know that nolaw which they could recommend, 
would operate otherwise than prospectively, and 
also, that they have no power to reverse or unset- 
tle the decisions; but these proceedings having 
been referred to them, as connected with the sub- 
ject of the inquiry, that inquiry having in fact 
grown out of them, they have thought it right to 
express the opinion they have done. Indeed, the 
body to which the committee belongs, and who 
have charged them with the inquiry, constitute the 
grand inquest of the nation, whose duty it is on 
proper occasions, to inquire into the conduct of the 
highest officers of the government. 

The committee then taking into consideration all 
the circumstances of the cases referred to them, 
trusting that the officers of the navy, to whom are 
confided the important duties entrusted to courts 
martial, with a due regard to the laws of their 
country, ever to be held sacred by those entrusted 
with their execution, and constituting the only 
criterion between free and despotic governments, 
will exert themselves to heal the wounds, with 
which the discipline of the navy has been at least 
threatened; a discipline, so admirable in itself, and 
which was not known to exist till its effects were 
witnessed by the world, and which once lost, the 
navy itself would be a useless burden on the com- 
munity; the committee trusting that these highly 
and important considerations, willhave their due 
and proper weight, conclude, by recommending 
to the hous: the adoption of the following resolu- 
thon: 


a 


the navy of the United States,’ (approved April 23, 
1800) as to subject the superior officer, who shal) 
strike, or draw, or offer to draw, or raise any wea- 
pon against his inferior officer, to a forfeiture of 
his commission, and dismission from the service.” 
He spoke earnestly in favor of this motion, but it 
was negatived, and the committee was discharged. 








Gen. Harrison and Gov. Shelby. 
Remarks of Mr. Dickerson, in the senate, March 

24, on the resowtion for a vote of thanks to gen. 

Harrison and gov. Shelby. 

Mr. Dickerson, agreeably to notice given yester- 
day, asked leave to introduce a resolution offering 
the thanks of congress to major-general Wm. Henry 
Harrison and Isaac Shelby, late governor of Kentuc- 
ky, for their distinguished bravery and good conduct 
in capturing the British army, under the command 
of major general Proctor, at the battle of the 
ae in Upper Canada, on the 5th of October, 

3. 

I should not, said, Mr. Dickerson, at this late day, 
highly as I think of the merits of those officers 
who, in co-operation with the hero of lake Erie, 
turned the tide of war in our favor, bring forward 
the present resolution, if no similar attempt had 
heretofore been made in their favor, but would 
leave their fame to rest upon the testimony of im- 
partial history, which has already done ample jus- 
tice to their characters. 

Two years ago, a resolution like the present, 
was reported to this house by the chairman of the 
committee on military affairs, by direction of that 
committee. This resolution was opposed on two 
grounds, applying solely to general Harrison, as I 
have been informed (for I had not then the honor 
of being a member of this body)—the first, that an 
enquiry was at that time depending before the 
house of representatives, into the official conduct 
of general Harrison, as commander in chief of the 
north western army, upon charges which, if well 
founded, were calculated essentially to injure his 
character; the second, that a rumor prevailed, that 
general Harrison had discovered some reluctance 
in pursuing Proctor and his army, after Perry’s vic- 
tory on lake Erie, and that he had been forced to 
the pursuit by the remonstrances of governor Shel- 
by, and, that this information had been derived 
from the declarations of governor Shelby.—These 
charges, utterly unfounded, as they turned out to 
be, were deemed a sufficient reason for postponing’ 
a decision of the report of the committee until the 
result of the enquiry before the house of represen- 
tatives, should at least be known. The resolution, 
after some discussion, was referred to the commit- 
tee who reported it, further to consider and report 
thereon. As the session was near to its close, no 
further report was made, and indeed no further re- 
port could with propriety have been made, untilthe 
investigation before the house of representatives, 
‘Should be brought to a termination. This did not 
happen till the 23d of January, 1817, a little more 
than a month before the termination of a very im- 
portant session, when the public business of the 
most pressing kind, required the entire attention 
of congress, so that this subject could not with 


Resolved, that the committee be discharged | propriety have been renewed until the present ses- 


from further consideration of the several subjects 
referred to them. 


| sion. 


As the friends of general Harrison have in their 


After the foregoing report was read, Mr. John. | power completly to obviate every objection hereto- 
fore made to the passage of this resolution, it is their 
duty to bring this subject gain before congress, 


son, of Va. moved to recommit it to the committee 
on naval affairs, with instructions “so to amend the 





act, entitled ‘an act for the better government of 


more especially as the journals of this house, if left 
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unexplained, imply a censure upon the conduct of 
general Harrison, which certainly was fiever intend- 
ed. I will confess, for one, from a perusal of the jour- 
nals of this house, the miltary reputation of general 
Harrison, sunk in my estimation; and I believe this 
confession might be made by three fourths of the 
citizens of the United States, who read the pro- 
ceedings of congress, and who had not an intimate 
knowledge of the character and conduct of general 
Harrison. I should reproach myself for having 
suffered such an impression to be made upon my 
mind, if the means of correcting it had also been 
found upon our journals; those journals did not 
then afford the means of correct information upon 
this subject, nor do they till this day. 

As to the first objection, that an investigation 
was depending in the house of representatives, into 
the official conduct of general Harrison, the result 
of that investigation was in the highest degree 
honorable to his character. The committee to 
whom the subject was referred, were unanimously 
of opinion that general Harrison stood above suspi- 
cion of being implicated in the charges exhibited 
against him, and that in his whole conduct as com- 
mander in chief of the north western army, he was 
governed by a laudable zeal for, and devotion to, 
the public service and interest. 

The second objection made to the passage of the 
resolution, if well founded, was calculated to give 
to governor Shelby the entire and exclusive merit 
of having urged the pursuit of Proctor and his ar- 
my. But Shelby, generous as he is brave, dis- 
claims this exclusive merit, and in a letter which 
I will beg leave to read, denies in the most posi- 
tive terms, having used the language ascribed to 
him, and he gives to general Harrison the highest 
praise for his promptitude and vigilance in pur- 
suing Proctor; for the skill with which he arrang- 
ed his troops for meéting the enemy, and for his 
distinguished bravery during the battle. He states 
that the duties of general Harrison, as comman- 
der in chief of the north western army, were in 
the highest degree arduous; but that, from the zeal 
and fidelity with which they were performed, they 
could not have been committed to better hands. 
—Of these particulars no one could Know better, 
no one could judge better, than governor Shelby. 
i have many other documents and papers to shew 
that governor Shelby was not mistaken in the state- 
ments which he has made, which I will read if any 
doubt shall be expressed upon this subject. I 
trust, however, that no such doubt will be enter- 
tained, and am confident that honorable gentlemen 
will now, upon a full knowledge of the facts, feel 
a pleasure in awarding to general Harrison that tes- 
timony of applause which a sense of duty induced 
them formerly to withhold. 

I shall not pronounce any encomiums upon the 
gallantry of the venerable patriot, the intrepid he- 
ro, governor Shelby. His distinguished services 
during the late war, as well as those of the revolu- 
tionary, will be remembered to the latest posterity 
—of him and the brave officers and men who, under } 
the command of general Harrison, achieved the 
glorious victory at the battle of the Thames, one 
sentiment pervades the union, that they merit every 
mark of distinction which congress, and a grateful 
country can bestow. 

Mr. Dickerson then offered the following resolu- 
t10N: 

Resolved, by the senate and house of representatives 
of the United States of America, in congress assem- 
bled, That the thanks of congress be, and they 
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Heary Harrison, and Isaac Shelby, late governor ¢ f 
Kentucky, and through them to the officers and 
men under their command, for their gallantry and 
good conduct in defeating the combined British 
and Indian forces, under major-general Proctor, on 
the Thames, in Upper Canada, on the fifth day of 
Octobey, one thousand eight hundred and thirteen, 
capturing the British army, with their baggage, 
camp equipage, and artillery; and that the presi- 
dent of the United States be requested to cause 
two gold medals to be struck, emblematical of 
this triumph, and presented to general Harrison 
and Isaac Shelby, late governor of Kentucky. 
Which resolution was subsequently unanimously 

adopted. 








Foreign Articles. 
ENGLAND. &c. 

A London paper of the 27th March notices the 
following most notable scheme to increase the te. 
nants of the poor houses. It is the ne plud ultra of 
money making, 

‘‘There is much talk here of a financial plan in 
contemplation, by which the stock debentures are 
to be issued, and also stock notes, as a circulating 


{medium. According to this plan, debentures at a 


fixed rate are to be issued, which, at any given 
time, say two or three years, the holders may have 
converted into stock, without being liable to any 
depreciation that may take place between the issue 
of the debenture and his demand to have it con. 
verted into stock. The stock notes proceed upon this 
principle: if a person wishes to borrow any given 
sum of money upon his stock, he pledges his stock, 
and will receive the sum wanted in stock notes, 
which may be paid away in the same manner as a 
bank note.” 

A motion to sanction the act of the ministry as 
to the payment of 400,000/ to Spain for the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, was passed in the house 
of commons, 56 against 4.—69 present. Sisty 
members, then, appears to abe quorum of the siz 
hundred. 

The London Courier seems to regret that the 
United States should prohibit all intercourse with 
the British West India colonies. 

The princess of Wales has commenced a suit 
against the assignees of the duke of Brunswick, for 
15,000/. lent by her to her brother. Payment was 
resisted on the idea that the bonds were not in the 
hand writing of the late duke. 

The following is given as a correct statement of 
the imports of grain and flour, during the last year, 
into this port: 

From 1st January to 31st Dec. 1817. 








WHEAT: 
From Ireland 44,747 
G. Britain 45,831 
Baltic 53,509 
Other parts of Europe 50,430 
U. States and S. America 14,844 
Quarters wheat 199,361 or 
Bushels 1,594,888 
Bbls. of flour from U. States 539,721 


Lhe army supplies for the present year were voted 
March 2d in the house of commons, without a divi- 
sion. The establishment is considerably reduced, 
the number of the land forces for the present year, 
being as follows. For Fngland 25,000; for Ireland 
20,000; for the British contingent in France 20,126. 
The estimate of expense is 6,494,290/. being less 
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than the expense of the last year by 188,027/. | 

The reduction in all the departments of the mili- 

tary expenditure is 418,000/. , 
False imprisonment.—At the last Lancaster ass1- 

zes, held at Liverpool, two aetions for illegal deten- 
tion were tried. The first was Lawton versus Mil- 
ler, the chief officer of the Liverpool police. The 
plea was that Lawton who was about to proceed to 
N. York, was an artificer. The second was Broad- 
hurst versus the same. Broadhurst was to accom- 
pany Lawton. After a trial of considerable length, 
the jury returned a verdict for the plaintiffs two 
hundred and fifty pounds damages and forty shillings 
cost, in each case. 

Protest drawn xp by lord Erskine, and signed by his 
lordship and the other lords as below, and entered on 
the journals of the house of lords against the indem- 
nity bill. 

DIssENTIENT, 
Because it is manifest that there has been no 
widely spread traitorous conspiracy, nor even any 
extensive disaffection to the government, since the 





r= ro 
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relinquished,” but upon such grounds only 2s vould | 


be just warrants for arrests and trials in ordinary 
times, the only legal effect of the suspension being, 
that it suspends the deliverance of the accused; 
we think, therefore, that a peneral indemnity for 
such numerous and long imprisonments, owght not 
even to have been proposed to parliament, unti! an 
open and impartia] investigation had taken place. 
5th.—Because, from the mistaken principle of 
this bill, malicious and meritorious illegality are 
equally protected, on the false and unfounded as- 
sumption that informations ought to be indiscrimi- 
nately and perpetually secret, but even if we could 
agree that whilst traitorous conspiracies are actu- 
ally in force, and extraordinary powers are in ac- 
tion for their suppression, secrecy could in all cases 
be justified, yet we never could consent to its con- 
tinuance after order was restored; the laws being 
then sufficient to protect good subjects for having 
honestly discharged their duties, and because hold- 
ing out such general prospects ofindemnity is a dan- 





secret committ-e, whose report is the sole founda- 
tion of this proceeding, do themselves express | 
their satisfaction in delivering their decided opi- 
nion, “that not only the country in general, but in 
those districts where the designs of the disaffected 
were the most actively and unremittingly employ- 
ed, the great body of the people had remained un- 
tainted even during periods of the greatest interaal 
difficulty and distress;” stating further as facts, 
‘that the insurgents were not formidable by their 
numbers, though actuated by an atrocious spirit, 
and that though the /anguage used by many per- 
sons engaged in this enterprise, and particularly 
by their leaders, left ne room to doubt that their 
objects were the overthrow of the established go- 
vernment, yet that such objects were eatravagant 
when compared with the inadequate means which 
they possessed; and that not finding their confede- 
rates had arrived, as expected, to their support, 
and that in the villages through which they passed 
a strong indisposition being manifested against 
their cause and project, some of them had thrown 
away their pikes before the military appeared, and 
that on the first shew of force, had dispersed— 
their leaders attempting in vain to rally them.” 
2d.—Because in such a state of things so con- 
solingly described by the committee, and so almost 
ludicrously destructive of every idea of an armed 
rebellion, or dangerous insurrection, more espe- 
cially against a government supported by such an 
untainted people, and such an immense military 
force, we cannot but think that a different and less 
alarming course ought in wise policy to have been 
pursued, and that tranquillity might have been 


equally restored by a vigorous execution of the | 


ordinary laws and the exertions of a vigilant magis- 
tracy, without any suspension of ‘the public free- 
dom, since it is the prompt selection and speedy 
execution of a few palpable offenders, rather than 
«lelayed proceedings against numbers upor doubt- 
ful testimony, that invest the courts of justice with 
a salutary terror and force. 

_ 3d.—Because the departure from this just and 
judicious mode of proceeding, gave an indiscri- 
minate importance to the accused, whilst it ex- 
Posed the administration of the government to a 
dangerous disrespect. 


gerous encouragement to mercenary informers, who 
make an infamous traffic in the lives and liberties of 
mankind, deceiving and disgracing the government, 
whilst they betray the innocent whom they accuse. 
6th.—Because it is net the occasional resort to 
such secret and impure sources of evidence, in case 
of obvious necessity, but the systematic encouragement 
of it, which we conceive is sanctioned by this bill 
that we protest against and condemn, since the suc- 
cessful prosecutions of the worst traitors and libe}- 
lers can bring no security to the government of 
this country, unless the conduct ef its ministers 
and of its parliament, by a faithful adherence to the 
free principles of the constitution, shall constantly 
expose the malignity of their treasons and the false- 
hood of their libellous complaints. 


Erskine, King, 
Auckland, Carnarvon, 
Vassal Holland, Grosvenor, 
Lansdown, Lauderdale, 
Rosslyn, Montford, 


An act to allow British goods to be exported direct 
from ths country to the United States of America, 
upon the same terms as when exported to an y foreign 
country.—75 Geo. Ill. cap. 58. 

Whereas by a convention of commerce, between 
Great Britain and the United States of America, 
signed at London on the third day of July, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifteen, in article the 
second, it is provided amongst other matters, that 
no higher or other duties or charges be imposed if 
‘either of the two countries, on the exportation of 
any articles to his Britannic majesty’s territories 
in Europe, or to the United States respectively, 
than such as are payable on the exportation of the 
like articies to any other foreign country: and 
whereas by an act passed in the fifty-sixth year of 
his present majesty’s reign, entitled “An act to 
carry into effect a convention of commerce conclu- 
ded between his majesty and the United States of 
America,” it is enacted that upon-the exportation 
from the united kingdom, of any goods, wares, 
or merchandize the growth, production, or manu 
facture of the said united kingdom or any of his 
majesty’s territories in Europe, direct to any of 
the territories of the United States of America, in 
any ship or vessel built in the said states, or con« 





4th.—Because even when the act of habeas cor- 
Pus is suspended, none on that account ought to be 
apprehended upon questionable suspicion, or, to 
use the language of the report, upon “such expec- 
tations of evidence as ministers have unavoidably 


demned as prize there, and being owned by sub- 
jects of the said states, and whereof the master 
and three-fourths of the marinersare also subjects 
'of the said states, no higher or other duties shall be 
| paid or payable, than such gs are charged or im- 
jposed wpon such goods, wares or merchandize, 


| 
' 
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when exported in a British built ship or vessel, 


ee 
wens ad 
my 


Frankfort, March 17.—According to the last ac- 


navigated and registered according to law: and/|counts from Paris, the valuation of the debts to be 
whereas it is expedient that the said United States | liquidated is finished. They amount to the enor- 
of America should be placed, with respect to the/ mous sum of one thousand and seven hundred millions 


duties on goods, wares and merchandize, of the| of francs. 


produce of Great Britain exported thither, on 
the same footing as when the same are exported 


SPAIN. 
CPA “Liberal” at Gibraltar has sent to the editor 


to any other foreign country whatever; be it there- of the recisrrr, the Mercantile Diary of Cadiz, of 
fore enacted, by the king’s most excellent majesty, the 26th January last, containing aletter from the 
by and with the advice and consent of the lords| American consul at that post, Mr. Bloomfield (and 


spiritual and temporal, and commons, im this pre- 


dated “consulate of the United States,” at Cadiz, 


sent parliament assembled, and by the authority of | Jan. 26.) detailing the account received in the 


the same, that from and after the 3d day of July, 


United States of the capture of Gen. Mina, which 


one thousand eight hundred and fifteen, the same |“‘¢mportant news,” he “uastENs” to communicate to 
duties shall be paid or payable on the exportation of | the marquis de Castelldosrius for his satisfaction, 


all goods, wares and merchandize, of the growth, 


&c. We simply mention the fact, and shall not trust 


produce, and manufacture of Great Britain, export-| ourselves with making a comment. 


ed direct from thence to any port or place within 


The Russian fleet having arrived, Spain talks 


the territories of the United States of America, in | largely of what she will do in regard to her revolt- 
British built ships owned, registered, and navigat- ed colonies. Unaided, she has not the power to 
ed according to law, or in ships built in the United reduce them to the inquisition. 


States of America or condemned as prize there, and 


Aceording to letters from Madrid, [received at 


being owned by subjects of the said states, and Bruxelles] capt. Van Kulep, who made his escape 
whereof the master and three-fourths of the ma-|0Ut of the prisons of the inquisition, had succeed- 
riners are also subjects of the said states, as are or ed by dint of constancy and labor, to pierce through 
shall be payable on the like exportation to any |® subterraneous dungeon, and the thick wall of a 


other foreign country whatever. 
9. And be it further enacted, that it shall and. 


neighboring cellar. This event is almost unheard 
of in the annals of the inquisition. 


Ferdinandish. tis statedin a London paper 


ay be lawful for the commissioners of his majes- (March 3d) that agents of the Spanish government 
ty’s treasury, of the united kingdom of Great Bri-|have been selling in England special licences to 
tain and Ireland, or any three or more of them, and} (0.46 with Vera Cruz; and after many had been 
they are hereby ce er eg pea + all purchased, for valuable considerations, that govern. 
cases where a greater duty has been charged and | pent issued a decree declaring the freedom of cem- 
paid, on the exportation of any goods, wares or | 026 and rendering the licenses of no value. 


merchandize of the growth, produce, or manufac- | 


opThe beggary of Spain is the just result of the 


ital United States in . Be : ; 
ture of Great Britain, to the United States in man patriotism of the people in restoring Ferdinand, 


ner aforesaid, than has been paid on the exportation 


The government and the people are alike misera- 


to any ad foreign country, to cause the same to/41. ang poor—the “royal word” of the fool is not 
be repaid. worth 100 dollars. The schemes resorted to raise 
3. And be it further enacted, that this act shall|/10, 15 or 50,000 dollars to keep the troops, &c. 
continue in force, so long as the convention between | from actual starvation, are of the meanest and most 
his majesty and the United States of America shall/ pitiful character—any sort of a deception, any lie 
continue in force. that raises the wind for one day, is the act of a great 
FRANCE. _., |Statesman!—though they have just been relieved 

It is said that the recal of some of the exiles is by the 400,000/ that England was to pay for the 
decided upon; and that Soult will be invested with ‘abolition of the slave trade. The fleet from Rus- 
the marshal’s baton. sia has already been laid up in dru dock, to rot at 


Finances.—A report made by the committee of leisure. 


finance to the chamber of deputies, on the 2lst of 
March, estimates that the amount required for the 
payment of the principal and interest of the public | 











ITALY. 
Earthquake in Sicily.—On the 20th of February 


last, a violent earthquake was felt in Sicily, which 


debt for the year 1818 will be f. 180,782,600 | occasioned much damage. In Catanea, a great part 

For the ordinary expenses of govern- of the cathedral and of the seminary were shaken 

ment 500,195,600; down, and many ecclesiastics were crushed under 

Extraordinary expenses of do. 312,268,429) their ruins.—In Zatfarana the people were assem- 

bled for public worship, when the church fell, and 

‘ Total 993,244,022| crushed the preacher and fifty persons under its 

A proposed reduction of the expenses of ruins. All the villages on the sides of mount Etna 

of government, will leave the total were ruined; but as the houses were light buildings 
few lives were lost. Rep. Ad. 


amount of expenditure for the year 

1818. J. 974,289,878 
The whole amount of revenue which 

it is estimated will be received this 

year, 1s about 753, 
Leaving a balance unprovided for of 





GERMANY. 
Frankfort, Feb .25. Upon the receipt of the re- 


strictions imposed on the freedom of the press, and 
753,000,000 | of the establishment of the censorship in the grand 
duchy of Weimar, the gazette of Bremen appear- 


about 221,000,600! ed in mourning. 


In the year 1816, there was consumed in Paris | 


71,115 oxen, 306,967 sheep, 62,400 calves, } menced in F nd 1 
There is, however, a little speck of consolation in 


4,136 cows. In 1817, 69,626 oxen, 500,422 sheep, 


acrA new age of barbarism has legitimately com- 
wurope. A master spirit must end It, 


64,327 calves, and 4,798 cows. The valueofthe| the following — 





purchase price of these quantities for the year 


Bruxelles, Feb. 24—The project of a law respect- 


amounted to 36, 359,249 francs—%7,271,849 50 | ing the freedom of the press, has been rejected by 
and for 1817, 36,439,277 f—$7,307,855 60. the second chamber of the States General, One of 
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the orators who had‘ spoken against the project, 
chiefly grounded his arguments on the diplomatic 
declaration made by the earl of Liverpool to the 
minister of* Bonaparte, in London, to wit, that the 
king of England could not make any concession to a 
foreign power contrary to the constitutional freedom 


of his kingdom. 
| SWEDEN. ' 


Paper money is working to its end in Sweden. 
Ten persons have failed at Gotteriburg for 2,240,000 
dollars. ? : 

Letters from London state, that the Baltic was 
open on the 1st of March. A circumstance that 
has not occurred for two hundred years. 

TURKEY. 

A letter from Smyrna of Oct. 15, 1817, states 
that Ali Pacha, the governor of Epirus and Thes- 
saly, some months since, ordered a beautiful Greek 
lady, named Euphrosyne, of whom his eldest son, 
Muctar Pacha, was enamoured, to be drowned in 
in the sea of Jannina, with fifteen of her female 
friends; but, as none of his subjects would execute 
his commands, he had the barbarity to carry them 
personally into effect. 

“LEGITIMATE” CONGRESS. 

Nuremburg, March 4. ‘The Journal, the Corres- 
pondent, contains divers conjectures on the labors 
of the approaching congress. It will be the con- 
tinuation of the congress of Vienna, and of all the 
deliberations which were interrupted by the unex. 
pected events of 1816; the mutual advantages 
which the powers may agree upon relative to the 
commerce and navigation; reciprocal measures to 
secure the duty which nations owe each other; and to 
suppress the licentiousness of revolutionary writers; 
to establish regulations for the sale of national pro- 
perty and that of corporate bodies of some of the 
German states, and a multitude of other European 
questions will be the object of discussions, tend- 
ing to confirm the happiness of the people and the re- 
pose of empires for a long series of years. 


LEGITIMACY. 
The following remarks, from Bell’s London Mes. 
senger, of March 22, are worthy of reflection, as 
shewing that the much talked-of “legitimacy” of the 
European sovereigns is,by themselves, acknowledged 
tobe any thing or nothing—“The Bourbons have 
followed the example of other countries in recog- 
nizing the accession of the present king of Swe- 
den. He is now acknowledged by every civilized 
power. This is an era, anda very important one, 
in the history of the monarchies of Europe. It 
stands forth as aprecedent and an example, that 
the absurd notions, hitherto imputed to kings and 
cabinets, of the indefeasibility of regal rights, 
have happily passed away, and that the good of the 
people is acknowledged to be of equal importance 
with the rights of descent. As this principle is a 
real gain to popular liberty, and on the other 
hand does not encourage any source of anarchiy, 
we must again express our satisfaction with its 
recognition.” 


EAST INDIES. 
We have long accounts of certain late victories 
of the British over the East India “patriots”—of 
whom several thousand have been killed off, with 
very little loss, and many guns and elephants cap- 
tured, &c. It is said that, in their recent succes- 
S€s in India, the British have made much booty, 
{and “beauty,”] in money, jewels, baggage, ele- 
phants, camels, horses, military implements, &c. 
The British have in their service a body of troops 
mounted on dromedaries. 





| The ship Hastings, of 1705 tons, and intended 


for 82 guns, was lately launched in India. 
HAYTI. 

A great manhas fallen. Petion, president of 
the republic of Hayti, died onthe 29th of March 
last, deeply regretted by the people as a soldier 
and a statesman, and lamented as a common father. 
He was buried with great pomp and ceremony, 
under the Liberty Tree, opposite the capitol, his 
bowels in Fort Nationai, and his heart bequeathed 
to his daughter. He was a great man, of more 
wisdom and experience, and possessed of more 
honor and honesty than is held by three fourths of 
the “legitimstes” of Europe, combined. After 
his death, the senate immediately met and elected 
general John P. Boyer his successor. Eyery thing 
remained tranquil and orderly at our last accounts, 
the 15th of April. 

FRENCH WEST INDIES. 

Martinico is opened for the reception of foreign 

flour until the end of October next. 


‘SPANISH AMERICA,” 

Since the violation of the blockade of Valparaiso, 
by capt. Biddle, in the Ontario, the commander of 
the royal squadron has agreed to take it off, as to 
national vessels. A very valuable American ship 
would have been captured off the harbor, had not 
capt. Biddle sent out his boats and towed her in. 
He has also checked the practice of our seamen 
in leaving merchant ships, in violation of their con- 
tracts, to embark on board of the privateers. 

The royal forces in Chili have been strenghtened 
ae iain no important events have taken 
place. 

Admiral Brion arrived at St. Barts. about the 20th 
April. A letter from that island says—“He comes 
with proclamations of Bolivar, inviting the expe- 
dition of part of three regiments from England; 
(which are now here, waiting for advice,) to join 
him under very flattering prospects.” 

He also reportsthe general success of the pa- 
triots—and stated that his government was en- 
tirely satisfied with the conduct of the United 
States respecting Amelia, and that privateering 
under his authority had ceased—all armed vessels 
were to be commissioned and employed for public 
purposes only. 

Gratitude! Capt. Dungan, of Baltimore, whose 
humanity induced him to risk his life and proper- 
ty to carry off the affrighted inhabitants of La- 
guyra to his vessel, during the late apprehension 
of the approach of the patriots, without fee or re- 
ward,—has been requited by malicious prosecu- 
tions on uccount of some thefts committed by his 
steward (as was proved,) whom he offered to de- 
liver up to the civil authority, for punishment. 
His statement of the case has a/most made us rea- 
dy to say to American captains, ‘‘when the patriots 
come to retribute the murders of royalty, stand ye 
still with folded arms, and let the work go on.” 

There is a report that the British government 
had asked for the Island of Cuba of the court of 
Madrid, as a set-off against the debt of Spain. 


THE FLORIDAS. 
Ferdinand, intending to sell, or expecting to be 
dispossessed of Florida, is carrying on a high game. 
In the Aurora of Monday, a letter is published, 
dated Madrid, March 17th, 1818, in which it is 
stated “that since the seizing of Amelia {sland by 
our government, Ferdinand the ViIth has granted 
to several of his favorites immense tracts of land 
in the Floridas,” and gives the following as a trans- 
lation of a transcript from the Spanish: 
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Cession of land made by his catholic majesty to the | 


duke of Allagon. 

«All the uncultivated land, which has not alrea- 
dy been granted in East Florida, and which lies 
between the banks of the rivers St. Louisa and St. 
Johns to their entrance in the sea, and the coast of 
the gulph of Florida and the islands adjacent, with- 
inthe entrance or mouth of the river Hispuelos, in 
the 26th deg. of latitude, following its left bank to 
its source, drawing a line to the lake Macao from 
thence down by the road of the river St. Johns to 
to the lake Valdes, striking by another line from 
the northern extremity of this lake, to the source 
of the Ananina following its right bank to its mouth 
by the 28 and 25 degrees of latitude, and continu- 
ing along the coast of the sea, with all the adjacent 
islands, to the mouth of the river Hispuelos.” 
Cession of land made by his catholic majesty to the 

Conde de Pongen Rostro. 

All the uncultivated lands which have not al- 
ready been granted in Florida, comprized between 
the river Perdido to the west of the Gulph of Mex- 
ico andthe rivers Amaruja and St. Johns, from 
Popa to its outlet in the sea to the eastward; to the 
northward of the line of demarcation with the 
United States of America, and to the southward 
by the Gulph of Mexico, including all the desert 
islands on the cOast.”’ 

The letter further states, “the duke of Allagon 
has despatched, it is said, a Mr. Serna to the Unit- 
ed States.” ' 

A British editor says the U.S. will get, by ac- 
quiring the Floridas, a regular, supply of pitch! 
tar! turpentine! masts! and ship plank/ besides live 
oak that, after 100 years exposure, acquires a stony 
hardness. 

It is added also—that in East Florida “there is 
one of the best and most secure harbors in Ame- 
rica, which will receive from 50 to 100 sail of the 
line.” 








Lieut. colonel Armistead. 


Baltimore mouras the loss ofher gualiant friend, 
jieut. col. Groner ArmisTEaD, of the U. S. army, 
11-2 defender of Fort McHenry, onthe memorable 
13th of September, 1814. He died on Saturday 
last in the 39th year of his age, and was consjgned 
to the “narrow house,’’ on Sunday with every tes- 
timonial of respect, that a grateful people could 
bestow. As ahusband, father and friend the de- 
ceased stood as high as for his military virtues. 

‘The following is a copy of the general order is- 
sued on account of his death. 

3d division, M. M.—division orders. 
It has been the will of Divine Providence to take 


4rom us our galljant-soldier lieutenant colonel Ar- 


misTEAD, of the United States army, who endeared 
himself to us by his virtues and amiable qualities, 
and merited, in a very eminent degree, our grati- 
tude, for the distinguished services which he ren- 
dered to his country, and especially to this city, 
in the glorious and successful defence of Fort Mc 
Henry, against a powerful and well conducted na- 
val force, on the 13th of September, 1814. 
Throughout the whole continuance of a bom- 
bardment, which lasted without intermission eigh- 
teen hours; destitute of casemates or protection of 
any kind; while an enemy, who lay in safety beyond 
the reach of his guns, directed two thousand shells 
at a magazine which he alone knew not to be bomb 
proof—he maintained that calm serenity which 
marks true heroism, united with a cheerfulness, 
alacrity and gaity eminently calculated to inspire 
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those under his command with his own magnani- 
mous courage and devotedness—T'o this conduct 
on his part, the repulse of the enemy is to be, ina 
very great degree ascribed. 

Such merit and services ought to be rewarded 
in life, and honored in death. The tear of the 
brave ought to bedew the hero’s tomb. Public 
honors should hold up his actions to the imitation 
of those who surv:ve him, and impress his charac. 
ter and virtues on their recollection. 

These sentiments, felt in all their force by the 
superior officers of the 3d and 14th brigades, mak- 
ing part of this division, and felt in common, no 
doubt, with all those under their command, induc- 
ed them to suggest to themajor-general the propri. 
ety of paying military honors to the deceased. The 
major-general, fully participating in their feelings, 
and entertaining the highest respect fer the de. 
ceased, whose private worth and virtues were well 
known to him, most readily adopts the proposed 
measure, and issues this order for the purpose of 
carrying it into effect. 


Brigadier-general Srenerr of the 3d brigade, 
will detail four companies of infantry to unite with 
the United States’ troops from fort M‘Henry, so 
as to complete a battalion, and to form with them 
the escort, under lieut. col. Berry of the 2d regi- 
ment of artillery, the intimate friend of the de- 
ceased. 

Lieutenant-colonels Steuart of the 5th, Pechin 
of the 6th, Robinson of the 27th, Edes of the 39th, 
Miltenberger of the 51st, and Heath of the 52nd 
regiments of infantry will attend as Pall-bearers, 

Brigadier-general Sterett will detail a detach- 
ment of artillery with two twenty-four pounders, 
to be siationed on Federal hill, & to fire minute guns: 

He will also order the music of the 3d brigade 
to attend the procession. 

The four companies of artillery that served in 
Fort M‘Henry on the 13th September 1814, under 
the command of the deceased, will be detailed by 
brigadier general Sterett of the 3d brigade, and 
brigadier-general Heath of the 14th, respectively, 
to attend the corpse as mourners with side arms— 
the officers with crape on the sword-hilt and left 
arm. They will also order all the volunteer corps 
of their respective brigades to join in the proces- 
sion in full uniform, but without arms. All the 
officers, generally, of both brigades, will join the 
procession, with side arms, and crape on the sword 
hilt and left arm. 4 

The officer of the day will invite his excellency 
the governor as commander in chief of the militia 
of the state of Maryland, with his suite, to attend 
and join in the procession. 

He will also invite major-general Smith, late of 
the 3d division, who commanded during the attack 
on Baltimore in September 1814—Brigadier-gener- 
al Stricker, late of the 3d brigade, who command- 
ed in the action at North Point, and during the 
bombardment—Brigadier-general Winder, late of 
the United States army, who commanded the 
troops of the United States then engaged in the 
defence of Baltimore—and col. Mitchell of the 
United States army, now stationed at Baltimore, to 
attend the corps as mourners. 

The funeral will take place to-morrow, brigadier 
general Sterett will act as officer of the day, and 
direct the procession, which will move at half af- 
ter 3 o’clock, from the dwelling of Christopher 
Hughes, esq. By order of maj. general Hanrer, 

H. H. PATTILLO, Aid-de-Camp- 

Baltimore, April 25, 1818. 
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ORDER OF PROCESSION. 
Escort—Garrison of Fort M‘Henry and four com- 
panies of volunteers of the 5th regiment, 
3d brigade, under command of lieut. 
col. Berry, of the 2d Regt. Art’y, 
with arms reversed and the music of F. M‘Henry. 
CLERGY AND PHYSICIANS. 

CORPSE. 

Six lieutenant. colonels of the 3d and 14th 
brigades, as Pall bearers. 
RELATIONS, 

The four companies of artillerists who served un- 
der col. Armistead on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, 1814, as mourners. 
Volunteers of the third and fourteenth brigades. 
Company officers of ditto. 
ivig. gen. Heath ofthe 14th brigade and suite. 
Brig. gens. Winder and Stricker. 

Maj. gen. Smith. 

Officers of the navy. 

Major general Harper and suite, accompanied by 
Brig. gen. Swift, of the U. States’ 
army and suite. 

His excellency the governor and suite, accompani- 
ed by major general Ripley, of the United 
States’ army, aud suite. 

Officers of the army of the U. States. 
MAYOR AND CITY COUNCIL. 

Marshal of the district and U. S. attorney. 
JUDGES. 

Collector of the Customs. 

CITIZENS. 

Brig. gen. Sterett, of the 3d brigade officer of 
the day. 

Clergy and congregations of the African churches. 

During the solemnities of the occasion, a de- 
tachment of the Ist regt. artillerists of the Sd bri. 
gade, fired minute guns from Federal Hill. 

The procession was the largest ever witnessed 
in this city on a similar occasion—Several respecta- 
ble strangers attended. 

Several full bands of military music, stationed at 
different points of the long procession, added much 
to the solemnities of the occasion. 








Laws of the United States. 


An act concerning navigation. 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representa- 
tives of the United States of America in congress as- 
sembled, That from and after the thirtieth of Sep- 
tember next, the ports of the United States shall 
be and remain closed against every vessel owned 
wholly or in part by a subject or subjects of his Bri- 
tannic majesty, coming or arriving from any port or 
place in a colony or territory of his Britannic ma- 
jesty, that is or shall be by the ordinary laws of 
navigation and trade, closed against vessels owned 
by citizens of the United States; and such vessel, 
that in the course of the voyage, shall have touched 
at or cleared out from, any port or place in a colo- 
ny or territory of Great Britain, which shall or 
may be by the ordinary laws of navigation and 
trade aforesaid, open to vessels owned by ciltszens 
of the United States, shall, nevertheless, be deem- 
ed to have come from the port or place in the co- 
lony or territory of Great Britain, closed as afore- 
Said, against vessels owned by citizens of the Unit- 
ed States, from which such vessels cleared out and 
sailed before touching at and clearing out from an 
intermediate and open port or place as aforesaid, 
and every such vessel, so excluded from the ports 
of the United States, that enter or attempt to en- 
ter the same, in violation of this act, shall, with; 





-her tackle, apparel, and furniture, together with 


the cargo on board such vessel, be forfeited to the 
United States. 

Sec. 2. Ind be it further enacted, That from and 
after the aforesaid thirtieth of September next, the 
owner, consignee, or agent of every vessel owned 
wholly or in part hy a subject or subjects of his 
Britannic majesty, which shall have been duly en- 
tered in any port of the United States, and on board 
of which shail have been there laden for exporta- 
tion any article or articles of the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of the United States, other than 
provisions and sea stores necessary for tle voyage, 
shall, befere such vessel shall have been cleared 
outward at the custom-house, give bond in a sum 
double the value of such articles, with one or more 
sureties, to the satisfaction of the collector, that 
the article or articles so laden on board of such 
vessel for exportation, shall be landed in some port 
or place, other than a port or place in a colony or 
territory of his Britannic majesty, which, by the 
ordinary laws of navigation and trade, is closed 
against vessels owned by citizens of the United 
States; and any such vessel that shall sail, or at- 
tempt to sail from any port of the United States, 
without having complied with the provision afore- 
said, by giving bond as aforesaid, shall with her 
tackle, apparel, and furniture, together with the 
article or articles aforesaid, laden on board the 
same as aforesaid, be forfeited to the United States: 
— Provided always, That nothing in this act con- 
tained shall be so deemed or construed, as to vio- 
late any provision of the convention to regulate 
commerce between the territories of the United 
States and his Britannic majesty, signed the third 
day of July, one thousand eight hundred and fif- 
teen. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the form 
of the bond aforesaid, shall be prescribed by the 
secretary of the department of the treasury, and 
the same shall and may be discharged, and not 
otherwise, by producing within one year, after the 
date thereof, a like certificate, to that required 
by and under the regulations contained in the 
eighty-first section of the act “to regulate the col. 
lection of duties on imports,’”’ passed the second 
day of March, seventeen hundred and ninety-nine, 
that the articles ot the growth, produce and manu- 
facture of the United States, laden as aforesaid 
were unladen and landed conformably to the pro- 
visions of this uct, or in cases of loss’ by sea, by 
capture, or other unavoidable accident, by the pre- 
duction of such other proofs as the nature of the case 
will admit, according to the provision of the said 
eighty-first section of the act aforesaid. 

Sec. 4. And beit further enacted, That all penal- 
ties and forfeitures incurred by force of this act, 
shall be sued for, recovered, distributed, and ac- 
counted for, and may be mitigated or remitted in 
the manner and according to the provisions of the. 
revenge laws of the United States. 

H. CLAY, 
speaker of the house of representatives. 
JOHN GAILLARD, 
president of thesenate, pro tempore, 
April 4, 1818.—Approyved, JAMES MONROE. 

An act to establish the flag of the United States. 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representu- 
tives of the United States of /imerica in congress as- 
sembled, that from and after the fourth day of July 
next the flag of the United States be thirteen hori- 
zoutal stripes, alternate red and white; that the 
union be twenty stars, white in ablue field. 
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Sect. 2. And be it further enacted, That, on the{ 


admission of every new state into the union, one 
star be added to the unicn of the flag; and that 
such addition shall take effect on the fourth day of 

July then next succeeding such admission. 

H. CLAY, 
Speaker of the house of representatives. 
JOHN GAILLARD, 
president of the senate, pro tempore. 
April 4, 1818,—approved, 
JAMES MONROE. 
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CHRONICLE. 

Our Mediterranean squadron, .except the Pea- 
cock, was at Messina, April 27. 

The mail robbers are now under trial, before the 
circuit court sitting at Baltimore. On Wednesday 
last, being brought to the bar, and called upon to 
answer, they remained silent, or in the law lan- 

uage stood mute. The presiding judge, Duval, 
ordered the plea of not guilty tobe entered for 
them, and this day is appointed for their trial, 

Fire. The house in which Wiliam Penn resided 
in Philadelphia had its roof destroyed by fire, a 
few days ago. 

New York city election. The anti-Clintonians 
have succeeded in electing their whole ticket, for 
congress and corporation officers, &c. by a large| 
majority—about 1200. } 

Mrs. French is giving concerts in Philadelphia 
anid her fame increases daily. 

Public lands.—By proclamation of the president 
of the U. S. it is made known that sales of some 
of the public lands in Missouri will take place at 
St Louis and in Howard county, in the ensuing au- 
tumn. : 

The late gale.—We are concerned to state [says | 
the ( Baltimore) Merchants’Coffee house books] that | 
nearly all the floats (rafts with plank, scantling, 
&e.) that had collected during the winter on either 
bank of the Susquehannah, extending nearly to the 
lakes, with between 5 to 6 millions feet, valued at 
90 to 100,000 dollars, after braving the descent of 
the different falls, &c. in coming down the current 
on their way to this market, unfortunately encoun-! 


fifteen months and twenty days! Seven months and 
ten days of the time she lay in port. 

Forward. The Washington City Gazette informs 
us that a military post is about to be established 
at the mouth of Yellow Stone river, which empties 
into the Missouri about 1800 miles from the mouth 
of the latter! The.object seems to be to controul 
the communications of the Indians within our ter- 
ritonies, with the north west and Hudson’s bay 
companies, and will also protect our own traders. 
Two additional intermediate posts, betwixt fort 
Clark and the Yellow Stone, are also contemplated. 
Maj .Bradford, with 200 riflemen, it is said, will be 
immediately ordered to proceed to establish the 
new post. (7 Query. As one of the soldiers might 
carry paper enough in a knapsack for the purpose 
—would it not be well to establish a Banx on t!.e 
Yellow Stone before they build a fort? If the sava- 
ges should come, headed by the famous Dixon, or 
instigated by the ‘noble Selkirk,” who knows 
what might be effected by throwing a few reams 
of bank notes at the “tawney rogues?” 

The Batture. It is stated that Mr. Edward Li- 
vingston has sold to the corporation of the city of 
New Orleans his right to the celebrated Batture, 
for the sum of 250,00U dollars. 


ANOTHER INDIAN BATTLE. 

Copy of a letter from gen. William McIntosh, com- 

manding the Creek warriors, to D. B. Mitchell, 
esq. agent for Indian affairs. 


Camp, 30 miles from Mickasuka, (on the way “ 
Sawanee,) 13th April, 1818. 


Sin—Since I left you I have not sent you a talk 
of what we have done, and I now send you this.— 
[ heard yesterday of Peter McQueen being near 
the road we were travelling, and I took my warri- 
ors and went and fought him. There seemed to be 
a considerable number collected there. When we 
first began to fight them, they were in a bad swamp, 
and fought us there for about an hour, when 
they ran and we followed them three miles. °;iThey 
fought us in all about three hours. We killed 
37 of them, and took 98 women and children and 
six men prisoners, and about 700 head of cattle 
and a number of horses, with a good many hogs 
and some corn. We lost three killed and had five 





tered the N. W. gale of Sunday evening and Mon. 
day, and were driven from their anchorage near} 
North Point, immediately across the bay to Swan) 
Point and the neighborhood—several of them met; 
a similar fate at the head of the bay, and were| 
brought up at Turkey Point—of the number en-' 
gaged in navigating them (about 50) we have not 
heard of a single life being lost. 

The Protection Society of Maryland have lately 
had the glory to release a number of kidnapped 
black people, and to restore them to freedom and 
their families. May heaven prosper the work! 

Lhe season.—Vhis is the 8th day of May. As 
yet, as a sedentary man and confined to the desk, 
the editor of the Reeisrer has observed only two 
days in which fire was not only agreeable, but ne- 
cessary to bis comfort. 

‘Bay fishers.—\t was computed that two millions 





of herrings, besides a great number of shad, were 
taken in one day, the 29th ult. near Havre de Grace, 
Maryland. 
Exctruordinary voyage. We understand, (says a 
3oston paper) that the brig Rambier, recently ar-| 
xived at Providence, brought home, from Canton, 
90,000 dollars in specie! Such had been her suce- 
cess in a trading voyage, that the above sum was 
over afterthe purchase of her cargo at Canton. 
Vhe R. performed a voyage round the world in| 





wounded. Our prisoners tell us that there was 
120 warriors from six different towns. From what 
we saw, I beleive there was more than they say, as 
some of our prisoners say there was 200 of them. 
Tom Woodward* and Mr. Brown, and your son, our 
agent, aud all the white men that hive in our coun- 
try were with us through the whole fight, and 
fought well. All my officers fought so wellI do 
not know which is the bravest. They all fought like 
men and run their enemies. Gen. Jackson waited 
for us about six miles from where we fought. 
After the fight I went and joined him, and we 
are going this morning to fight the negroes toge- 
ther. | They are at Sawannee, and we shall be there 
in four days. There was among the hostiles a wo- 
man that was in the boat where our friends the 
white people were killed on the river below Fort 
Scott. We gave her to her friends—her husband 
and father are with general Jackson—major Kin- 
nard took her himself. This is all I have to tell 
you. I wish you would send a copy of this to the 
Big Warrior and Little Prince. 
Your friend, 
WILLIAM McINTOSH, _ 
Brig. gen. comm’g C. W. 
D. B. Mitchell, esq. agent I. A. 





*ylaj. Woodward, of Baldwin, 





